A   BILL   OF   IMPEACHMENT
might easily cost him his head. The principal charge was that Buckingham had plotted with Gondornar, as early as 1622, to take the Prince into Spain, with the avowed intent of changing his religion, which amounted to treason of the most dangerous kind. In Spain his actions had led the Spaniards to entertain hopes of his conversion. He had attended Roman Catholic services, and openly bowed the knee before the altar. Furthermore, his obnoxious behaviour in Spain had finally broken up the negotiations altogether.1
Charles and Buckingham must have trembled at the speeches of the intrepid Earl, for they knew that it lay in his power to hand over much private correspondence which would hardly help their cause in the present dilemma. So Charles dramatically interrupted the proceedings, declaring that Bristol spoke out of the depth of his hatred for Buckingham, and that he himself would be a witness to testify that all the evidence he had brought forward was false. But the investigation proceeded, and Bristol even went so far as to obtain Pembroke's support to the statement that Buckingham, out of fear, had proposed to have him sent to the Tower on his return from Spain.
Frantically Charles interfered again. He was fighting desperately to save Buckingham, and incidentally himself, for his own authority lay in jeopardy during these fateful days of May. This time he contested the legality of counsel being allowed to Bristol upon such a charge.
Calmly the Peers proceeded to debate upon the two messages they had received from the King during the conduct of the trial. Slowly the idea of the infallibility of the monarch was fading from the rninds of Englishmen. The King's messages were treated at their face value. With
1 RUSHWORTH, Historical Collections, I, pp. 349-62; ELSDSTG, Notes of Debates in the House of Lords (1624-26), ed. Gardiner, pp. 157-61- .
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